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“It’s looks good, stop complaining!” 

From the Director 


t JOSH SPRING "T" can 

Executive Director I E ot - 

• ■ begin 

.^Lto tell 

you how many times we have heard 
people say of Washington Park or the 
three blocks of Vine Street 3CDC has 
attempted to re-term the “gateway 
quarter” or the future tourist hotel that 
displaced Metropole Tenants ... “Oh it 
looks nice, so what are you all com¬ 
plaining about!?” Folks say this as if it 
is the most logical argument against 
our stances. If it looks good, move 
on. This argument reveals how truly 
oppressed we are- how we have been 
turned into consumers. 

If you think about it, it really is no 
surprise that folks constantly make 
this argument of aesthetic. Enormous 
corporations are continually studying 
what will catch our eyes and therefore 
our pocket books. We are taught if it 
looks nice and is easy; buy it. So we 
purchase the pre-made products we 
could make ourselves; we buy cars 
because we like the bells and whistles 


and the color; we buy houses because 
“it’s the right place to buy a house;” we 
go to the restaurants we see in com¬ 
mercials versus the ones that might 
have real homemade food; we buy 
clothes that are easily accessible even 
though they were made by People in 
sweatshops; the list goes on and on. If 
it looks good, go for it. Of course many 
people due to systematic ills, don’t 
have the dollars needed in some cases 
to be able to choose the more responsi¬ 
ble, and often more expensive, choices. 

The problem in each of these 
examples is we are shooting ourselves 
in our own personal foot, shooting 
someone else in their foot or shooting 
our collective community foot. It is 
interesting to me that in the discussion 
of the Civil Rights Movement we often 
don’t hear much mention of Malcolm 
X. I have heard a good number of 
folks disregard Malcolm X because of 
that famous line we attribute to him, 
“By any means necessary...” We don’t 
necessarily consider the context of that 
line or all of the other things he said. 
We also don’t necessarily consider that 


he was talking about achieving access 
to the extremely important inalienable 
rights of humans. 

Yet it seems that what we are 
saying by exclaiming- “It looks good, 
stop complaining” - we might as well 
be saying, “By any means necessary 
we must achieve what looks and feels 
good to me and those I know.” Essen¬ 
tially folks who make the “looks good” 
argument are saying that it does not 
matter what happened, who was dis¬ 
placed, who’s civil rights were walked 
over, how much money was spent, who 
had a say and who did not, who had 
what they needed taken away, who had 
what they did not need put in...none 
of that matters as long as “I and those 
I know think it looks good and we feel 
good”. 

This is so frustrating and absurd. 
When talking about social justice and 
human rights, we hear responses such 
as- oh wait, calm down, don’t be in¬ 
flammatory, you should compromise, 
etc. But if something looks good- then 
it is all good- no matter what hap¬ 
pened or is happening? If you think 


about that two seconds 
beyond the corporate drivel hammered 
our way- you will realize that injustice 
is not okay just because the outer face 
of its consequences may look pretty. 

Sure, nice paint, new parking 
garages, hip shops, re-done side¬ 
walks, new stages, water fountains, 
and catchy bars all look great, but 
that doesn’t make injustice okay. Is it 
right that injustice is being justified 
just because a particular income class, 
deemed more desirable by themselves 
and corporate run organizations, now 
feels comfortable where they once felt 
uncomfortable (because of the fears 
pushed on them by the same corporate 
run organizations that want con¬ 
trol)? Is it right that injustice is being 
accepted because the same class of 
people is now spending money in this 
community? 

Nothing makes injustice okay. 


-Josh Spring, LSUJ, Executive Director 


Places to go, people to see 
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Contributing UJriter 
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My wife needed a break today so I 
took our toddler to the museum to ex¬ 
pose my daughter some culture while 
wearing her out. Little did I know I 
would see a photography exhibit that 
would blow me away at the Cincin¬ 
nati Art Museum. Herb Ritts produces 
photographs that capture the human 
body in its most exotic splendor. His 
photography has transformed mere 
celebrities into icons and the naked 
body into a visual poem. The Cincinna¬ 
ti Art Museum has his many glorious 
works on exhibit, letting people see 


the legendary artistry that will forever 
impact the art and our culture. Herb 
Ritts: LA. Style is at The Cincinnati 
Art Museum at 953 Eden Park Drive 
and lasts until December 30th. 

Saturday, October 13 from 2-11 
p.m., the Glendale Village Square will 
be stuffed with over 119 craft ales, 
domestic and import wines, plus food 
from some of Cincinnati’s best places 
to eat. The reason is because it’s the 
Glendale Festival. There will also be 
tastings, accompanied by food, as well 
as live music that night. 

Kids of all ages can have a blast 
at Parky’s Farm for some kid-friendly 
attractions. At Halloween Nights at 


Parky’s Farm you’ll take a 
creepy wagon ride through 
Spooky Hallow Ghost Town 
before roasting marshmal¬ 
lows at the campfire. Explore 
it Thursday through Sunday 
in person at Winton Woods at 
10245 Winton Road and lasts 
until October 28th. 

The Lloyd Library and Museum on 
917 Plum St. is a gem in the crown of 
the Queen City. The Magic and Myth 
of Alchemy is the current exhibition 
and it is really interesting and fun. 

This exhibit features historical texts 
on alchemy and how it helped develop 
the modern chemistry laboratory and 


fostered the scientific methods and 
pursuit of miracle cures that have 
aided in the development of today’s 
pharmaceutical chemistry. You will 
also like that it’s free. 

I will be on the lookout for fun and 
exciting stuff to do around our city. I 
always find some really cool stuff. 
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The Columbus Controversy 



Replicas of the Nina and Pinfa in Newport Kentucky. Photo: Justin Jeffre 


t DAN LABOTZ 

Confribufing UJrifer 

W 'e in the United States celebrate 

Columbus Day mostly because of the 
enormous immigration of Italians that 
took place in the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries. Some 4.1 million Italians 
entered the United States between 1880 and 1920, 
more than any other group in so short a time until 
the contemporary Mexican immigration. The white, 
Protestant, Anglo-Saxons who claimed descent from 
the original founders of American looked down at 
the Italians because their complexions were dark 
and their religion was Catholic. 

In a desire to be accepted in the United States, 
the Italians argued that an Italian from Genoa, 
Christopher Columbus, though he had sailed for 
the Spanish Catholic Ferdinand and Isabella, had 
been the real discover of America. By the time of the 
four-hundredth anniversary in 1892, Columbus Day 
had become associated with American patriotism, 
nationalism and Americanization campaigns meant 
to uplift the unwashed and benighted Southern and 
Eastern Europeans. 

The Italians could thus claim that they had got¬ 
ten here even before the English Protestants landed 
the Mayflower at Plymouth Rock. The decades long 
Italian fight for the inclusion of Columbus Day in 
the country’s calendar was finally won by the lob¬ 
bying of the Catholic Church’s Knights of Colum¬ 
bus and the U.S. Congress and President Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt made October 12, Columbus Day, 
a national holiday. 

Columbus may well have been Genoese, though 
the matter is disputed, but whether or not he should 
be seen as a forerunner of the United States is a 
matter of debate. Columbus’ motivation in search¬ 
ing for a route from Europe to Asia was to be able to 


help finance another Christian Crusade to take back 
Jerusalem and the Holy Lands from the Muslims. 
When he arrived in the Caribbean and first saw the 
natives, Columbus described them as being as beau¬ 
tiful and innocent as Adam and Even in the Garden 
of Eden, and in the next breath suggested that they 
could be enslaved to pay for the further exploration 
and conquest of what he had not yet recognized was 
the New World. He did in fact capture and enslave 
some Indians and carried them to Europe, though 
Isabella ordered that they be freed and returned. 
When European diseases unknown to the Indians 
caused massive epidemics that eventually wiped out 
90 percent of the indigenous population, the Span¬ 
iard imported African slaves to work in the mines 
and plantations of Spanish America. 

The Day of the Race 

In Mexico, as a result of a series of revolutions 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, the small 
Spanish ruling group, the white elite of landlords 
and merchants, was forced to cede power to a 
new more modernized capitalist class made up of 
mestizos, that is, people of mixed race. As a result 
mestizaje or race mixing became a kind of national 
ideal. So sincei928 Mexico has celebrated Octo¬ 
ber 12 as El Dia de la Raza or the day of the race, 
meaning the new race created by the mixing of the 
Spaniards with the Indians who were the continents 
indigenous inhabitants and with the Africans who 
had been brought as slaves. 

In Mexico City, where I lived for some time, 
there is a park with a beautiful set of statues on a 
huge scale, perhaps 30 feet long with three some¬ 
what larger than life figures which might be said 
to depict the reality of El Dia de la Raza. In the 
middle is a statue of beautiful child about a year- 
old, perhaps taking his first step toward the viewer. 
On the right hand side is a Spanish conquistador in 


SAVE THE 

DAY 

Every Friday at Noon 

People’s Platform for Equality & Justice 
Peaslee Neighborhood Center 

Friday, October 12th 1-4PM 

Drop Inn Center’s Mental Health Forum 
Health Foundation 

Thursday, October 18th Noon 

Homeless Coalition’s Annual Meeting 
Church of the Redeemer, Hyde Park 

Thursday, October 18th 5:30-7:30 

Over the Rhine Community Housing’s 
Celebrating Our Beloved Community 
Music Hall 

Saturday, October 20th 1-3PM 

Homeless Awareness March 
Buddy’s Place in OTR, 1300 Vine 

Saturday, October 26th 6-9 p.m. 

Day by Day Calendar Launch & Exhibition 
Emery Theatre, 1112 Walnut Street 

Friday November 2nd 7 p.m. 

Faces without Places “Yellow Bus Ball” 

The Syndicate 18 East 5th Street 

Newport Kentucky 41072 

5 1 3 _ 549 _ 3 1 55 or www.faceswithoutplaces.org 

Tuesday December 11th 

Homeless Coalition Annual Dinner 
Syndicate in Newport 

If your organization is having an event, demonstra¬ 
tion, etc. and you would it like it included on the 
Streetvibes calendar, please email with the details: 

str eetvibes @ cincihomeless. org 


his armor, his sword raised in a heroic stance. And 
on the left is an Indian woman sitting in a chair, be¬ 
hind her a shield and the broken bows, arrows and 
spears of what we know to be her deceased father, 
brother, and perhaps her husband. As Mexicans 
know only too well, the mestizo is the product of 
war, murder, rape and subjugation. 

Meanwhile, in the United States since the 1980s 
rightwing conservatives have embraced Columbus 
Day as representing Western values in the face 
of the threat from other forces from socialism to 
Islam. They argue that Columbus should be seen, as 
one source puts it, “as a representative of the spirit 
of inquiry, Christian religious zeal, and the notable 
achievements of Western Civilization.” 

The Day of Resistance 

When the 500th anniversary of Columbus’ 
so-called “discovery” of America came along—I say 
so-called because the indigenous people had dis¬ 
covered America several thousand years before—a 
great international debate took place concerning the 
proposed celebration of the event. The indigenous 
people, especially where they are most numerous 
in Bolivia, Peru, Guatemala, Mexico, but also in 
Canada and the United States, objected vehemently 
to the idea of celebrating either Columbus Day or 
the Day of the Race. So October 12,1992 was widely 
celebrated throughout the Americas as the Day of 
Indigenous Resistance, though it evolved into a day 
of resistance of all of the oppressed of whatever 
nationality. Clearly the significance of October 12 
has become a touchstone for understanding atti¬ 
tudes toward war, conquest, racism, and even rape. 
One might best celebrate the day by asking whether 
or not we want to place ourselves in the Columbian 
tradition of conquest or in the indigenous tradition 
of resistance. As for myself, I will go with the latter. 
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Indian Reservations, 
Trojan Horses, and 
Economic Mix 


;e 


Stereotypical Native American imagery is used at a car dealership on Paddock Road, 
Cincinnati. Photo: Justin Jeffre 


t THOMAS A. DUTTON 

Contributing UJriter 

"IT'S ALL JUST A 
LITTLE BIT OF HISTORY 
REPEATING" (SHIRLEY 
BASSEY AND THE 
PROPELLER HEADS) 

I n Cincinnati today the mantra 
guiding development is “eco¬ 
nomic mix.” It’s curious, this 
economic mix. In a country 
arguably more geographically segre¬ 
gated than it has ever been in its his¬ 
tory, one wonders why economic mix 
dominates the developmental imagi¬ 
nation. But on closer inspection, 
while the hum is ubiquitous, resonat¬ 
ing at high frequencies and drowning 
out all challengers, economic mix is 
not really evenly applied. No, eco¬ 
nomic mix is pronounced worthy only 
in underdeveloped neighborhoods 
like Over-the-Rhine. Nobody talks of 
pursuing economic mix in Indian Hill 
or Hyde Park. 

The prevailing assumptions circu¬ 
lating in and through economic mix, 
animating it with a false and decep¬ 


tive commonsense that is beyond 
reproach, are many: 

-It is an absolute good, well 
beyond question or justification. 
Having neighborhoods with a ran^ 
of incomes and races is automati¬ 
cally positive. 

-Economic mix travels under 
many aliases, including “mixed- 
income development,” “Over-the- 
Rhine is everybody’s neighbor¬ 
hood,” and “all current residents 
will be protected from displace¬ 
ment.” 

-Economic mix is delivered 
through gentrification (which is 
not the same thing as equitable 
development). This too has its 
automatic pretensions. Develop¬ 
ers and planners need only to 
stir in some market-rate housing in 
neighborhoods like OTR then, presto, 
“economic mix”! Over-the-Rhine, it 
is said, will now be a better neighbor¬ 
hood because it will have a “better 
mix of people.” Apparently, poor 
folks are better off with rich people 
living around them. 

You will pardon local commu¬ 
nity activists and the Over-the-Rhine 
People’s Movement for resisting these 
prevailing assumptions and their 
chauvinistic core, and for having 


a more nuanced and complete un¬ 
derstanding of the false promises of 
economic mix. 

All terms have political connota¬ 
tions, and economic mix is no differ¬ 
ent. Constituencies struggle over the 
meaning of various terms—it is an 
important political project, on which 
much rides. Why else did Republi¬ 
cans, for example, invest so heavily 
in substituting the “death tax” for 
the estate tax, and “climate change” 
for global warming? Economic mix 
comes on down courtesy of the power 


structure; it did not come from the 
People’s Movement. And the political 
meanings surrounding the term serve 
that structure’s interests. Example? 
By its very essence economic mix 
presumes the existence and continued 
acceptance of a class-based society. If 
you are one, like me, who still holds to 
the goal of eliminating poverty, espe¬ 
cially race-based, ghettoized poverty, 
even advocating a progressive concept 
of economic mix already positions 
you to a rearguard action (more on 

{Continued on page 5} 


living Green in Cincinnati 

Community Gardens: A Solution to Food Deserts 



Community garden in Over the Rhine. Photo: Justin Jeffre 


t MIMI ROOK 

Contributing UJriter 

arlier this year, Cincinnati 
City Council member Laure 
Quinlivan began an effort to 
send mobile produce trucks 
into Camp Washington, Fairmount, 
Avondale, Westwood, the East End, 
Evanston, Northside, Over-the- 
Rhine, the West End, and Winton 
Hills. Quinlivan was targeting a 
number of Cincinnati neighborhoods 
classified by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, as food 
deserts. 

Food deserts are areas where 
residents cannot easily access 
sources of wholesome food product, 
such as fresh vegetables and fruits, 
whole grains, fresh dairy, meats, 
etc. In urban neighborhoods such 
as the ones listed above, the nearest 
fresh food source, (usually a Kroger’s 
grocery store) is over one mile or 
more away. High percentages of 
residents who live there have limited 
incomes, and many have no personal 
transportation. They depend on bus 
routes, neighbors, expensive taxicab 
rides, or - if they are capable - their 
own two feet, to get to a grocery 
store. That grocery store might as 
well be in another country for the 
amount of effort involved to get 
there. 

Once they reach the store, 
another problem is getting those 
weighty sacks of groceries home. 

The amount of thought, time, and 
effort involved to do so can take up 
the better part of a day. Planning 
and eating wholesome food becomes 
more than just “what am I going to 
eat today?” It is an obstacle course of 
challenges, requiring a discipline that 


even those with the best intentions 
rarely possess. 

Urban food deserts also 
house convenience stores, gas 
stations, and fast food restaurants 
selling highly-processed, high-fat, 
high-salt, and high-sugar foods, 
providing little to no nutritional 
value. Despite higher markups, for 
the same items they could buy at 
a grocery store, they don’t involve 
the time, cost, physical effort and 
frustrations of getting to and from 
that store. Not so coincidentally, 
they are also areas with high rates 
of obesity and other diet- related 
health problems such as diabetes 
and heart problems. 

Rarely does another problem get 
mentioned — the ugliness of food 
deserts. Not only are such places 
usually lacking the green space 
of well-kept yards and parks, but 
also quite often, there just aren’t 
any. Food from these convenience 
stores, gas stations, and fast food 
restaurants is all about wrappers. 

Getting to the food, which is 
bagged, boxed, wrapped not just 
once, but frequently twice, means 
that such neighborhoods are full of 
trash and waste. The wrappers, cups, 
lids and straws, and leftover food, 
litter sidewalks, yards, and streets. 
Trash receptacles are overflowing 
and/or ignored, and the coverings 
around the so-called “food” are 
simply tossed on the ground along 
the path of travel. 

Sometimes these problems are 
the kick-start for change. Sometimes 
that change is a community garden. 

These are gardens large enough 
to yield food and flowers for personal 
use and more importantly, to share 
garden-grown products with friends 
and neighbors. When such gardens 


thrive, they become more than a 
cost-effective alternative to buying 
and accessing fresh food. 

A successful community 
garden also creates an “inner” 
transformation in the lives of those 
who build up that garden. There is 
a unique and fulfilling pleasure of 
sharing in its bounty with others. 

A barren, weed-infested, trash- 
strewn parcel of land is restored, 
transforming the neighborhood 
where it exists. 

Most other types of gardens are 
places of refuge to escape into, rather 
than a place of engagement in the 
community. The effort involved in a 
community garden yields much more 
than a green refuge. On an emotional 
level, it elevates work to a rewarding 
return, on an investment of time and 
energy. It connects a community to 
the beauty and abundance of nature, 
which is meant to be shared, not 
hoarded. 

Just like community gardening, 
Cincinnati Living Green will 


expose you to the positive forces 
of change in Cincinnati. Expect to 
read about the resistance efforts 
here, to reverse the trend of inner 
and outer “desertification” of our 
neighborhoods, and our citizens. 

Our city has plenty of problems. 
The purpose of this column is to 
focus on the green solutions, the 
forward thinking, and community 
benefits, resulting from the efforts 
of those who have decided, to quote 
Mahatma Gandhi, to, “be the change 
you want to see.” This is a different 
kind of “war on poverty;” it is a war 
on poverty of our thinking and our 
actions. 

Change our thinking, and we can 
change the world. Cincinnati Living 
Green is a front line view of the battle 
to restore the health, heart, thinking, 
and spirit of our city. 

Next up: The Civic Garden 
Center of Cincinnati: A Great Place 
to Begin Community Gardening 
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Denver March Poujuuouu. Photo: Justin Jeffre. 


{Continued from page 4} 

this in a moment). 

Is economic mix actually possible 
in America today? A more nuanced 
understanding of economic mix be¬ 
gins by calling mainstream America 
to task about the way it thinks about 
race relations and racism today, 
with particular regards to ghettoized 
inner-cities. That racial inequality 
and discrimination abound should be 
obvious, but how do we account for 
racism and discrimination at a time 
when few Americans ever consider 
themselves racist? “How is it pos¬ 
sible,” writes sociologist Eduardo 
Bonilla-Silva in his Racism Without 
Racists, “to have [a] tremendous de¬ 
gree of racial inequality in a country 
where most whites claim that race is 
no longer relevant? More important, 
how do whites explain the apparent 
contradiction between their professed 
color blindness and the United States’ 
color-coded inequality?” (Bonilla- 
Silva, 2). For Bonilla-Silva and many 
other scholars, “Most whites assert 
they ‘don’t see any color, just people,”’ 
and that they aspire to live according 
to Dr. Martin Luther King Jr.‘s chal¬ 
lenge to judge people “by the content 
of their character, not by the color of 
their skin” (l). Such are the contours 
of what many scholars call the “new 
racism”—the new commonsense of 
the colorblind or post civil rights era, 


characterized by a new racial ideology 
that actually sustains racial inequality 
while allowing whites and racial struc¬ 
tures of privilege (white supremacy) 
off the hook. 

How does this new racism of 
colorblindness play itself out in the 
black inner-city, in a community like 
Over-the-Rhine? Indeed, what does 
it mean to advocate colorblindness at 
an historical time where too many Af¬ 
rican Americans experience “mass un¬ 
employment, mass incarceration, and 
mass disenfranchisement” (Marable); 
are trapped in intractable, ghettoized 
poverty with few well-paying jobs 
available; and where the prison- 
industrial complex and the police 
state are merely the latest vehicles to 
“racially enclose” blacks to keep them 
in their place? Just how does white 
America perceive the inner-city? If 
the recent book Urban Nightmares: 
The Media, the Right, and the Moral 
Panic over the City by Steve Macek is 
any indication, not so well. This book 
concerns itself mostly with the de¬ 
cades of the 1980s and 90s in looking 
at how downtown, inner-city America 
became painted as “violent and out of 
control, as populated by murderers, 
muggers, drug addicts, and lowlifes, 
as places where the rules of normal, 
decent behavior no longer apply” 

(viii). Macek convincingly argues how 
this conscious, ideological campaign 
came to depict inner-city conditions 


as a “moral panic,” where an urban 
underclass of working-class blacks 
and Latinos became “so deviant, 
murderous, and immoral as to consti¬ 
tute a serious danger to the nation’s 
security and well-being” (xiv). From 
the point of view of the white imagi¬ 
nation, colorblinded by the filters of 
the new racism, such conditions of the 
black inner-city is a black problem, 
having nothing to do with whites and 
fixable only by blacks. 


Is it really too extreme to suggest 
that white society never intended to 
fully include blacks and other people 
of color and shows no inclination 
to bring about such inclusion and 
equality? History verifies this. After 
abolishing slavery and establishing 
Black Reconstruction, white America 
retrenched to establish the legal seg¬ 
regation of Jim Crow legislation. And 

{Continued on page 6} 


Janitors Demand Fair Wages 

t JUSTIN JEFFRE p| EIU local 1 rallied on Fountain 

Streetvibes Editor Square and then marched to the 

# * 5/3 building to demand better 

treatment for their janitors. Fifth 

Third Bancorp has recaptured its spot as the largest bank in the region and 
is one of many profitable Cincinnati-based corporations whose offices are 
cleaned by members of SEIU Local 1. 

Despite cleaning the headquarters of some of the biggest and richest 
companies in the country, full time janitors in Cincinnati are paid less than 
$18,000 a year—below the poverty level and not nearly enough to support a 
family. Cincinnati is home to 10 Fortune 500 companies, including Procter 
and Gamble, Macy’s, Fifth Third Bancorp, and Western and Southern 
Financial. 

Councilman P.G. Sittenfeld told the crowd of about 90 people that, 
“Cincinnati has one of the highest infant mortality rates not just in Ohio, but 
in the nation and part of the reason why is because of people making wages 
that are too low. We all need to take responsibility for the problem of poverty 
in our communities. That’s what the Cincinnati janitors are doing here today, 
and I’m proud to stand with them.” 


More Vigils at W&S 

t JUSTIN JEFFRE 

Strootvibos Editor 

O n October 8th over 50 people (and 2 
dogs) gathered in front of Western 
& Southern to rally in support of the 
Anna Louise Inn and in protest of the 
bullying actions of Western and Southern, John 
Barrett and the corporation’s Board of Trustees. 

This vigil was organized by area churches, the 
Amos Project, SEIU and the Homeless Coalition. 
Support across the tri-state for the Women of the 
Anna Louise Inn continues to grow. Protesters 
continued their call for John Barrett and his 
Board of Trustees to stop trying to block the 
planned renovation of the Inn. 

Many people were outraged by John Barrett’s 
recent editorial in the Cincinnati Enquirer. One 
protester that wished to remain anonymous 
said that, “John Barrett’s behavior really is 
psychopathic.” 
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Denver March Powwow. Photo.- Justin Jeffre 


then after the overthrow of Jim Crow 
by the Second Black Reconstruction 
of the 1950s and 60s, white society 
again regrouped to establish the new 
racism, less overt, and completely 
effective in vacating any theory that 
might hold society responsible for the 
problems of socially and economi¬ 
cally oppressed groups. As black legal 
scholar Derrick Bell bleakly puts it, 
“each wave of racial change, reform 
and apparent progress, in the end, 
merely reconstitutes black subordi¬ 
nation on a new plane” (Bobo and 
Smith, 184). 

Hold this thought and consider 
a second example of a more nuanced 
understanding of economic mix that 
does not bode well for its success. It 
is a lesson from the history of US-Na¬ 
tive American relations from the mid 
19th century, a lesson that illuminates 
interesting parallels with Over-the- 
Rhine. 

In his The Plains Sioux and U.S. 
Colonialism from Lewis and Clark to 
Wounded Knee Jeffrey Ostler reflects 


upon two competing conceptions 
about the Sioux Indians by American 
citizens. In the 1870s, 

The stated purpose of U.S. 
policy was assimilation. Al¬ 
though many officials and 
missionaries were undoubtedly 
sincere when they professed a 
desire to rescue savages for civi¬ 
lization, assimilation functioned 
in the larger scheme of things as 
a rationale for the dispossession 
of Indian lands and the destruc¬ 
tion of diversity in the name of 
national homogeneity. In prac¬ 
tice, Christian and secular ideas 
about the common humanity of 
all peoples were overwhelmed by 
the corollary belief that existing 
Indian ways of life were heathen 
and primitive. The result was a 
form of management that was 
at best paternalistic and often 
simply racist (8). 

Ostler gets more interesting: 
Remarkably, as the Sioux 
began living on reservations 
in the late 1870s, many Sioux 
leaders genuinely thought they 
might be able to work out a rela¬ 
tionship with the United States 
that would allow them to preserve 
some of their land and ways of life, 
while adjusting to new conditions 
and demands. By the late 1880s, 
however, as the United States relent¬ 
lessly cracked down on Sioux ways of 
life and demanded further cessions 
of land, these hopes began to seem 
elusive (8). 

There’s plenty to unpack in these 
two passages. The first quote fasci¬ 
natingly depicts how two irreconcil¬ 
able ideas came to be resolved in the 
American psyche of the time. On one 
hand, there was the “undoubtedly sin¬ 
cere” belief that assimilation for Indi¬ 
ans was possible and desirable. But 
on the other hand was the corollary 
belief about Indians being heathen 
and savage, a view that facilitated ex¬ 
termination and dispossession. The 
corollary belief won out. 

The lesson here for Over-the- 
Rhine is also grim. In ways reminis¬ 
cent of what Ostler portrays about the 
Sioux, two irreconcilable ideas are 
battling themselves out in the current 
American psyche about the inner-city. 


While, on the one hand Cincinnatians 
chant their mantra about economic 
mix, the corollary belief permeating 
mainstream America on the other 
hand is the gripping fear associated 
with the black inner-city. How does 
economic mix come to resolve the 
“moral panic” of a “wild” and “devi¬ 
ant” black underclass sitting on prime 
real estate? How will the contempo¬ 
rary societal mindset resolve this fis¬ 
sure? With history as our guide, why 
should anyone believe that economic 
mix is possible? Will not the con¬ 
temporary corollary belief that fears 
the Other, fears blacks and homeless 
folks, and that automatically equates 
young, black males with criminality, 
win out? History is repeating itself. 

Need more evidence? Consider 
the intriguing concept introduced by 
social scientist Arjun Appadurai in his 
Fear of Small Numbers. Appadurai 
evokes the term “econocide,” which 
refers to new modes of violence play¬ 
ing out across the world in the wake 
of massive inequalities and the rapid¬ 
ity of change produced by world capi¬ 
talism. To Appadurai econocide does 
not just mean that whole sections of 
the world are undergoing death by 
economic means. He says something 
else: “Econocide is a worldwide 
tendency to arrange the disappear¬ 
ance of the losers in the great drama 
of globalization” (41). “Arranging the 
disappearance of the losers” sounds 
just like the contemporary version 
of Ostler’s corollary belief about the 
Sioux that led to their “disappear¬ 
ance” by extermination and dispos¬ 
session of their land. For Over-the- 
Rhine econocide is precisely what is 
transpiring. “Arranging the disap¬ 
pearance of the losers” is the game 
plan, evidenced by “crime prevention” 
through police sweeps (Operation 
Vortex), mass incarceration, calls for 
a new jail, more police officers, more 
surveillance cameras, more punitive 
legislation on panhandling, and more 
procurements for military hardware; 
displacement by gentrification; and 
social cleansing by criminalizing the 
homeless and relocating the Drop Inn 
Center—to name a few of the obvious 
occurrences. 

I’m not suggesting that what 
is happening in OTR today is the 


equivalent of the genocidal force of 
power and forced dispossession of life 
experienced by the Indians. There is 
no equality of pain in this equation. 
But pain there is. And community 
activists should not pursue the same 
path as the Indians, which is the 
lesson of the second quote above by 
Ostler. Think of what it must have 
been like for Sioux leaders on the 
reservations in the 1870S/80S, moti¬ 
vated by the official buzz about Indian 
assimilation, genuinely trying to work 
out a relationship with the United 
States because they saw an opening 
to preserve some of their ways of life, 
only then to have their people cruelly 
broken down from the full genocidal 
thrust of extermination, removing all 
hope. 

Learning from this lesson, Over- 
the-Rhine activists remain leery of 
mainstream jubilations of economic 
mix and its lure of inclusion, not 
wanting to find later that they have 
been displaced and dispossessed of 
their land. What happened to the 
Sioux was that two irreconcilable po¬ 
sitions—assimilation and extermina¬ 
tion—became conflated: assimilation 
came to be extermination. The Over- 
the-Rhine People’s Movement cannot 
allow a parallel conflation: that eco¬ 
nomic mix comes to be displacement 
and dispossession. 

Is there a way out for the People’s 
Movement? Yes, there is. The com- 
monsense meanings of economic mix 
need radical redefinition, something 
the Sioux could not do with the con¬ 
cepts of assimilation swirling in their 
time. In its prevailing, mainstream 
understanding, supposedly delivered 
seamlessly through gentrification, 
economic mix will never bear fruit for 
the poor and oppressed. Economic 
mix sounds well and fine, but it’s 
more like a Trojan Horse—seemingly 
a gift for OTR residents to include 
them in their own neighborhood 
undergoing drastic transition, but re¬ 
ally harboring a sinister force plotting 
their demise. 

It’s hard to argue against econom¬ 
ic mix because the knee-jerk response 
is to evoke the binary and say that one 
advocates separatism. Such has been 
the fate projected onto the People’s 

{Continued on poge 7} 


Ralph Stanley’s still 
got it at age 83 


t JUSTIN JEFFRE 

Streetvibes Editor 

• 

The highlight of this year’s Mid¬ 
point Music festival for me was when 
Ralph Stanley took to the stage in the 
historic Emery Theater in Over-the- 
Rhine. The living legend kicked off 
his set with “Man of constant sorrow” 
which thrilled the crowd. It was one 
of the songs he heard his father sing 
as a kid. 

The song had a resurgence after 
it was featured in George Clooney’s 
2000 comedy O’ Brother, Where Art 
Thou? In the movie the song was per¬ 
formed by the Soggie Bottom Boys, 
but on this night it was performed by 
Stanley and his Clinch Mountain Boys 
which features his grandson. The 
movie also helped to create a resur¬ 
gence for Stanley as well. 

There were several other high¬ 
lights in the show as well. Stanley 


wowed the crowd with an acca- 
pella rendition of “O Death” which 
was also featured in the film. 
Another highlight was when Stan¬ 
ley put on his banjo and started 
“picin” something he hasn’t done 
publicly in nearly 4 years. He said, 
“It’s heavy”. The banjo is an Afri¬ 
can instrument that is best known 
in this country as a staple in Ap¬ 
palachian mountain music. 

In Cincinnati he’s not only 
celebrated for his work, but he’s 
a part of our rich musical heri¬ 
tage. In the late 50’s the Stanley 
Brothers were on our hometown’s 
record label King Records. An 
eclectic label which featured both 
country music, blue grass and 
Rhythm & Blues greats like Hank 
Ballard and the Midnighters, Otis 
Williams and the Charms and the 
legendary James Brown. 



Ralph Stanley at the Emery Theatre in Over the Rhine. Photo: Kirk Hunter 
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City Link- Long Time 
Coming 



City Links grand opening ceremony, October 3rd in Cincinnati 
Photo: Justin Jeffre 


t JOSH SPRING 

Staff UJritar 

C ity Link has been a long time 
coming, but after 9 years it 
just had its opening. Some of 
you remember the anti-City 
Link signs, the anger and organiz¬ 
ing against it. You may remember 
the lawsuit and the fight over zoning. 
The litigation went all the way to the 
Ohio Supreme Court- which found 
that City Link could develop where it 
was proposed in the West End. Some 
may remember the political attempts 
to create zoning that would prevent 
something like City Link from devel¬ 
oping again- many of us spent many 
summer evenings in 2008 arguing 
and working over zoning- some of us 
attempting to make it equitable for 
social services, others attempting to 
practically outlaw social services all 
together. 

Eventually some of the negative 


changes made it forward, proposing 
for example that a social service could 
not develop within 1000 feet of a 
school or 1000 feet of a park or 1000 
feet of each other- so virtually no¬ 
where. They also tried to change the 
definition of religious assembly to say 
that faith groups could only gather to 
sing and preach, but not to serve oth¬ 
ers. We fought back with others, the 
Coalition sued and those ill-proposed 
laws have never legally gone into 
effect- though there have been some 
behind the scenes attempts to put 
them into effect. 

Those involved in City Link 
pushed through the legal and po¬ 
litical battles. They have worked to 
bring more existing groups into the 
plan than were in it to begin with. 
They have worked hard to find the 
structure they believe will best serve 
people. It seems that City Links focus 
will be on prevention- attempting 
to join with people before they are 
forced over the edge into homeless¬ 


ness. This will include a focus on 
community, access to education for 
employment, and other basic services 
to lower barriers. 

City Link also seems to have some 
focus on providing stereotype-killing 
education through community. City 
Link, like everything else, is still a 


work in progress. We should get 
involved where we can to see it be all 
it can be. Despite ups, downs, differ¬ 
ences of opinions on tactics, structure 
and a long struggle- City Link will be 
a testament to people sticking to a 
goal- trying to put into action what 
they believe in. 


The race for Hamilton 
County Prosecutor 



We Know Our Housing Rights 
Do You Know Yours? 

Everyone has a right to an equal opportunity to live where 
they choose and to live there without discrimination. 

The federal Fair Housing Act provides specific protections 
from housing discrimination that is based on: 

Race 
Religion 
Color 

National Origin 

Gender (including sexual harassment) 

Familial Status (families with children) 

Disabilities (mental or physical) 

Ohio laws add protections against housing discrimination 
based on military status or ancestry (relatives). And the City of 
Cincinnati includes protection from discrimination based on 
sexual orientation, marital status or Appalachian heritage. 

Fair Housing laws govern all aspects of housing, including the 
renting, buying and insuring of a home. Since 1968 , Housing 
Opportunities Made Equal has helped to protect these rights 
through advocacy for clients and education for the public. 

If you believe you’ve experienced housing 
discrimination or if you would like a speaker 
for a meeting of your church, school, civic or 
social organization, contact HOME. 



HOME 

Fair Housing 
Advocates 
Since 1968 


513 - 721-4663 

www.homecincy.org 


t JUSTIN JEFFRE 

Streetvibes Editor 

treetvibes asked both 
candidates running for the 
Hamilton County Prosecu¬ 
tors office these questions. 
Joe Deters did not respond. Please 
remember to vote this coming No¬ 
vember. 

Streetvibes: What is your posi¬ 
tion on the death penalty? 

Trotter: Regardless of my personal 
beliefs and/or position on the death 
penalty, at this time, it is the law 
in the State of Ohio and my job as 
Hamilton County Prosecutor is to 
carry out the laws of the State of 
Ohio. I strongly believe though that 
the administration of the death pen¬ 
alty needs to be fair and equitable. 

Streetvibes: What is your posi¬ 
tion on the sentencing reforms 
that recently took effect in 
Ohio? ( i.e. Now fewer nonvio¬ 
lent and first time offenders 
will be incarcerated), 

Trotter: I am in favor of the 
sentencing reforms that recently 
took effect. The State has realized 
that being “tough” on crime is not 
enough. For serious and violent 
offenders being tough on crime is 
necessary but for those non-serious, 
non-violent offenders being “smart” 
on crime is the answer. Being smart 
on crime at every level of a person’s 
involvement in the system from 
the time they enter into the crimi¬ 
nal justice system to the time they 
return to society benefits everyone; 
as most offenders will be released 
and this reform answers the ques¬ 
tion how do we help to ensure that 
the transition is smooth and condu¬ 
cive to becoming a productive, law 
abiding citizen. I believe that the 


Prosecutor’s Office should be at the 
table for all these discussions; and 
although it may not change how a 
case is handled, the Office by being 
at the table, should understand how 
it prosecutes cases could affect the 
underlying purpose of legislation 
such as this. 

Streetvibes: What can be done 
to reduce disproportionate mi¬ 
nority contact with the crimi¬ 
nal justice system? 

Trotter: There are so many parts 
to this issue beyond the control 
of the prosecutor’s office, which 
include policing and sentencing. As 
far as the prosecutor’s office is con¬ 
cerned, I plan to implement a case 
tracking procedure to determine at 
what level bias enters into the pros¬ 
ecution of a case. Only when you 
understand the problem and where 
it arises can you take the steps to 
correct it. I can assure the public 
that when elected Hamilton County 
Prosecutor there will be not be dis¬ 
parities in how cases are prosecuted 
or who gets prosecuted - justice 
will be administered equally and 
fairly regardless of race, class or any 
other factor that should not enter 
into decision making process when 
prosecuting a crime. 

Streetvibes: Should the Pros¬ 
ecutor’s office be headed by a 
full-time leader? 

Trotter: The Prosecutor’s Office 
should definitely be headed by a full 
time leader. The Prosecutor’s Of¬ 
fice represents the State in juvenile, 
adult misdemeanor (outside of the 
City of Cincinnati), and adult felony 
matters on the criminal side. The 
office also represents the County, 
including the County Commis¬ 
sioners, Sheriff, Coroner, Auditor, 
Board of Elections, etc. This office 


touches the lives of every citizen 
in Hamilton County and needs a 
full time leader. The citizens of 
Hamilton County did not vote for 
the division heads to manage the 
Prosecutor’s Office, while the Chief 
Prosecutor they voted for is off 


handling cases at a law firm. With 
an office this size, responsibilities 
of this magnitude, and a budget to 
manage this large, a full time Prose¬ 
cutor is definitely needed and when 
elected, unlike my opponent, I plan 
on serving as a full time prosecutor. 
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Indigenous American’s Celebrate their heritage 
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Streetvibes Distributor 
Deborah Poindexter takes to 
the streets with her camera 


Like many people experiencing homelessness, Deborah Poind¬ 
exter and her partner Johnie Kerns make due with temporary 
shelters or “shantys" tucked away in hidden parts of Cincinnati. 
Photo: Johnie Kerns. 


Seeking to document and shore that there are multiple people 
with multiple stories of homelessness in Cincinnati, Deborah took 
to the streets with her camera, asking people to hold up a 
sign that reads ‘I AM ONE, HOMELESS' Photo: Deborah Poind¬ 
exter and Johnie Kerns. 
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{Continued from poge 6} 

Movement by the likes of Jim Tarbell, 
former Mayor Charlie Luken, Laure 
Quinlivan, and scholars who should 
know better such as Zane Miller and 
Bruce Tucker. Separatism has never 
been the goal of the People’s Move¬ 
ment. Its position is more in line with 
what professor Iris Marion Young 
provocatively puts on the table in her 
Inclusion and Democracy. Young is 
an anti-segregationist, but also holds 
that people “desire to live and associ¬ 
ate with others for whom they feel 
particular affinity” (Young, 2000, 

216). Clearly there is a fine line here 
between affinity and segregation, and 
policy makers need to be vigilant to 
ensure that affinity doesn’t devolve 


"THE LESSON HERE 
FOR OVER THE 
RHINE, IS ALSO 
GRIM IN WAYS 
REMINISCENT OF 
WHAT OSTLER 
PORTRAYS ABOUT 
THE SIOX, TWO 
IRRONCIABLE 
IDEAS ARE 
BATTLING 
THEMSELVES OUT 
IN THE CURRENT 
AMERICAN 
PSYCHE ABOUT 
THE INNER CITY" 


into segregation. 

But what worries Young more 
is the manner by which integration/ 
economic mix typically unfolds, which 
is usually very simplistic and falls 
far short of being socially just. “Ac¬ 
cording to the ideal of integration,” 
says Young, “the problem of segrega¬ 
tion is that groups are spatially and 
institutionally distinguishable and 
the remedy is spatial and institutional 
mixing in proper proportions” (217). 
While this sounds correct, doing so 
does not address at all the “primary 
wrong of segregation,” which is “not 
that groups are distinguished but that 
through its processes certain groups 
establish or retain material privilege” 
(218). In other words, the issue is 
not spatial distinction per se but the 
uneven distribution of wealth and 
material privilege that takes form in 
exclusionary spatial processes. Un¬ 
derstanding this maxim takes funda¬ 
mental solutions in another direction. 
Instead of focusing on moving people 
from one place to another, which 
“requires members of the segre¬ 
gated group to change their lives and 
conform to the expectations of the 
dominant group” and “hardly makes a 
ripple in the processes that reproduce 
the privileges of segregation” (217, 
227), urban policy should focus more 
on the movement of resources. Only 
this can address the inequalities of 
socio-economic privilege that plays 
out materially and spatially. 

For economic mix then to have 
purchase for the Over-the-Rhine 
People’s Movement, it will be a tool 
to redistribute wealth and resources, 
counter the colorblindness of the new 
racism, as well as the criminalization 
of the poor, homeless, and a whole 
class of people of color tossed aside 
by a capitalist machine now chugging 


at global levels. And if Cincinnatians 
could open their ears, this is what 
organizers of the People’s Movement 
and activists on other terrains have 
been saying for a very long time. 

One last thought about economic 
mix before I end. For Over-the- 
Rhine, right now, debating economic 
mix may be mostly moot. There are 
not many poor people left to even 
constitute an equitable mix. Because 
of the urban unrest of April 2001, the 
police slowdowns in the wake of that 
unrest, the opt-outs of project-based 
Section 8 housing by Denhart and 
others, the Housing Impaction Ordi¬ 
nance that ties the hands of non-prof¬ 
it housing development corporations 
to address the housing needs of lower 
income citizens, punitive legislation 
that criminalizes panhandlers and the 


homeless, the shutting down of laun¬ 
dromats, the closing of public schools, 
the militarization of public space 
through Operation Vortex and other 
forms of police sweeps and raids, the 
blaring of classical music 24/7 on 
street corners to dissuade drug deal¬ 
ing, and 3 CDC’s exclusive focus to 
promote homeownership in their new 
developments, many poor folks have 
moved or have been pushed out. All 
these actions have been systematic, 
if not concerted. Displacing the poor 
and arranging their disappearance is 
the game plan. Less for the dominant 
to account for that way. 

Thomas A. Dutton, Professor 
and Director, Miami University 
Center for Community Engage¬ 
ment in Over-the-Rhine . 


Want to help fund Streetvibe’s Mission? 
Register your Kroger Plus Card! 

It’s easy. 

www.kroger.com/mykroger/pages/ 

community_rewards 

Register with your Kroger Plus Card number 
or use the phone number associated with 
the registered card. Our agency number is 
#82944 

Forward this on to friends and family. This 
takes seconds...one time! 

You can help bring $100 of dollars for our 
agency. Each time you use your Kroger Plus 
Card we get 4% of that sale back. 


Streetvibes Reinvents itself — Once More! 


t MARTHA STEPHENS 

Contributing Uiritor 

HANGES at Streetvibes are 
fearful! When we lose good 
editors — and artists and 
writers and lay-outers — 
that’s rough, but the fine thing is that 
other good people come along to do 
the job. Somehow they always come 
along! Religious people would say “it’s 
a blessed paper,” and perhaps it is. 

It’s a paper I have read and 
supported for many years, and 
sometimes written for whenever a 
good story comes along, and today 
I want to honor those who keep us 
going and have always kept us going, 
issue by issue — come what may. 

It was back in 2007 that editor 
Jimmy Heath died, rather suddenly. 
He was a fine editor — and person — 
and simply lived the paper for a long 
stretch of years. The newspaper gods 
must have loved him. We weren’t 
ready to lose him, but Greg Flannery 
came along, found new writers 
and page-makers, and created the 
bimonthly paper. When Greg left a 
couple of years ago, that was rough 
again, though Jen Martin helped out, 
and then Jason Dean came along, 
and the paper was itself again! — with 
differences. 

Josh Spring is the godfather 
of Streetvibes today, the magic 
discoverer of editors, so now we have 
Justin Jeffre on hand. Justin’s paper 


is not quite like Jason’s or Greg’s, but 
it’s quickly evolved into a good smart 
paper of its own. 

Jimmy Heath seldom wrote 
anything himself, and Jason Dean 
didn’t compose a great many stories, 
but Justin is a writing editor for sure. 
He’s a roving reporter who travels all 
over OTR and downtown and seems 
to find out everything, see everything, 
and write up everything. When a 
professional volleyball tournament 
arrives in Washington Park, Justin 
is on hand to interview the players 
(and mourn the loss in the park of 
basketball and swimming). When 
John Legend opens an Obama office 
in OTR, Justin is on it. 

When a crowd at the Freedom 
Center honors the Sikh community, 
Justin takes the pictures, gets the 
story. When competing rallies take 
place August 11 around an attack in 
North College Hill, Justin is there 
with camera and notebook. An 
article of his on Food Not Bombs 
provides us all the facts about the 
local contingent. What a group this 
is! It’s good to be reminded that 
these individuals of conscience turn 
up to feed people every Saturday 
at Piatt Park at one o’clock, every 
Sunday at Washington Park at five. 

I can personally recommend those 
nutritious, home-cooked meals of 
theirs. 

These days Streetvibes also looks 
in on Cincinnati nightlife of a counter 


culturish kind, and 
Justin’s September 14 
story on where to find 
local salsa-dancing 
is full of fabulous details. (I want to 
learn salsa dancing at the Mad Frog 
with the Tropicoso band!) 

I’m sure many readers were as 
glad as I was to learn in Streetvibes 
about the film on Nashville’s paper, 
The Contributor, and to find a follow¬ 
up story on how the film was made. 
Perhaps many Streetvibes supporters 
will study the way Nashville has gone 
about increasing, so impressively, 
their circulation; for after all, our 
street papers may be the best and 
smartest propaganda we have in the 
struggle for a just and peaceful world. 

A September Streetvibes 
includes a piece by the editor on 
the anniversary of 9.11, a day of 
frightening violence to be sure, but 
Justin’s article bids us remember the 
violence around the world that we 
ourselves have perpetrated — often in 
actions, remarkably enough, on this 
same day of September. It was on 
September 11,1973, that the president 
of Chile, Salvador Allende, was 
overthrown with U. S. collusion. On 
September 11,1990, an anthropologist 
standing up for indigenous 
Guatemalans was assassinated by a 
U. S.-backed death squad; and the 
9.11 catalog of crimes goes on and on. 
Noam Chomsky has said, we read, 
that if we in the U. S. want to stop 
terrorism, we should stop engaging in 
it. Exactly! 

In the past, good reports from 


other street papers were reprinted by 
Jimmy Heath, and Jason Dean was 
also good at this culling from other 
papers. (Greg Flannery is doing the 
same thing today in Article25.) In my 
dining room I have a cardboard box 
of such reports that I keep for sharing 
with people — a vivid report on the 
green housing boom in Switzerland, 
for instance. Roof-top vegetable 
plots in Paris. A huge soup kitchen 
and general poor people’s center 
in Edinburgh, run all day long by a 
wonderful priest. (If only we had 
such a place in Cincinnati!) 

I liked reading a recent note in 
Streetvibes from The Big Issue in the 
North that half a million Brits have 
now switched their bank accounts to 
“ethical credit unions.” Occupy Wall 
Street kicked off such a movement 
last fall, and this writer was out on 
marches to banks in Las Cruces, New 
Mexico, on Move Your Money Day. 
We need to get that crusade going 
again! 

Last week I sent a street paper 
article I found in a recent Streetvibes 
to P. G. Sittenfeld; it describes the 
effort by the city of Chicago to turn 
abandoned condos into rentals. As 
for all those abandoned homes in 
Cincinnati — isn’t there some way 
they can house the people who need 
them? Remember the posters put 
up in the doorways of such homes by 
Occupy the Hood? “People should be 
living here!” they said. 

Telling It Like It is — and Ought to Be 
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Are Streetvibes Distributors 
Being Stereotyped? 

t 


LEE MCCOY 

Streetvibes Distributor 


D an I truly wonder if this is 
a trend across America, or 
just in Cincinnati. Well, at 
the present time, I do not 
have the luxury to find out if this is 
true or not, but you wouldn’t believe 
the things a Streetvibes distributor 
has to go through to make an honest 
dollar. I don’t mind if you don’t buy 
the paper, that’s your choice, nor will 
I chase you down. Anyway, this is not 
what this article is about. 

The main reason for this article is 
I think that my rights were violated. 
Last time I checked, I have the right 
to pursue a chance to make a living, 
especially when you are doing some¬ 
thing that is legal. The Constitution 
of the United States of America says 
I have the right of freedom of speech. 
Oh what was I thinking? I live in 
Cincinnati, but one thing is for sure 
in Cincinnati, I have the right to be 
heard in a court of law. 

Let me run down the facts of this 
article. September 21, 2012 ,1 am 
right by the Senate, as is my custom¬ 
ary spot for the better part of a year. 
If you are a panhandler I will run you 
away from there. I work very hard to 
establish a repoire with my custom¬ 
ers. 

This night, there were two pan¬ 
handlers who were not listening to 


what I had to say. So the 
hostess happened to look 
out the door, and I pointed 
out the two who were actu¬ 
ally begging at the ATM 
machine. She went back in 
and called the police. 

These guys were very 
aggressive when the police 
came and asked them to 
leave. They left, and this 
Sargent turned around 
and tells me he thinks it’s 
only fair that he asks me 
to leave also. I tried to 
explain that I am a distribu¬ 
tor of Streetvibes. I also explained 
that I am far enough away from the 
ATM, and I wasn’t even there messing 
with people. Hell, I even have had a 
conversation with a few other officers 
about this and that and my conduct 
has never come up; but lets get back 
to this Sargent and myself. 

So I started to walk another 10 to 
15 feet and turned around and I asked 
this Sargent, “am I far enough away 
now?” By the time I ask this question, 
up pops another patrol car with a 
police officer and who knows what his 
sidekick was. He wasn’t in uniform so 
I am going to say that he was prob¬ 
ably a Cadet, maybe even a citizen on 
patrol. Who knows? 



Streetvibes Distributor Lee McCoy. Photo: Aimiee UJillhoite 


Being surrounded by 3 I think 
it’s only a natural thing to be aware 
of who was doing what. So I turn this 
way and that way, so I can see and 
find out who is really listening to what 
I am saying. If you have had as many 
run in’s with the man (as I have), you 
have this radar when you know things 
are not going right. Mine was going 
off like it was over loaded. 

Then I heard this Sargent say, 

“Oh you want to be an asshole? Ar¬ 
rest him, charge him with disorderly 
conduct.” Where on earth did this 
come from? It really didn’t bother me 
until I looked around, and all eyes 
were on us. I felt this small, that little. 
I was totally embarrassed by this ac¬ 
tion. 


I guess once they had me inside 
of the patrol car, which sat there for 
a full 10 minutes, my anger came out. 
When I say anger I am not talking 
about acting out in any uncool way. 

Me, myself, and I want to thank 
the people who actually had the time 
to stand there and watch this injus¬ 
tice. It has given me the strength to 
look forward to my court date. 

Never before have I felt like fight¬ 
ing. Usually it’s ok that you got me. 

I’ll plead guilty or cop out to a lesser 
charge, but not this time. I’ll fight this 
all the way to hell if need be. I believe 
in what I am doing. The money isn’t 
that great it’s the people I meet that 
make what I do worthwhile. 


A THEFT IN THE ECONOMY 

It takes a thief to steal the people of the countries belief 
It takes a thief to have the people have to change their lives, now that’s deep 
It takes a thief to double the price of football stadiums and fields 
It takes a thief to convince the county the police deserve a Las Vegas deal 
It takes a thief to steal channels from our children, scanning for the T.V. 

Whether it be for the Converter Box, Cable Box or Direct T.V. Do you understand me? 

For me to steal anything or to be classified as a political thief 

Would for me never to have believed in the Constitution and damn Democracy 

So now where do we go as a people in order to regain the stability we so freely lost 

In the future we must read every dotted line, keep the faith and let God alone be the boss! 

BY 

WILLAD. JONES 
Streetvibes Distributor 



{Continued from poge 10} 

Josh Spring (director of the 
Homeless Coalition) is a true dissident 
and a creative strategist of the first 
water. You can’t put anything past 
him. “Lawsuit!” is the name of his 
column for August 17, in which 
he retells the splendid tale of the 
Metropole Tenants Association. For 
me, this is an iconic story of fight back 
against huge powers, with wonderful 
images I like to remember: the 
tenants taking over the Metropole 
ballroom, for instance, leaving all 
the suits stuck in the hallway and 
then parading two of them into the 
lonely center of a great circle of angry 
residents. 

The residents did not get back the 
250 apartments they lost, but they did 
win a money settlement. It was one 
battle, as Josh puts it, in a larger war 
for affordable housing. 

Shades of Anna Louise Inn — 
whose tenants Josh is also defending 
in his fierce and canny way. The 
public imagination has become widely 


engaged, it seems, by the efforts 
of Josh and Occupy and the many 
visionary Friends of ALI to support 
this long-time sanctuary for working 
women. 

I expect other readers were as 
moved as I was by distributor Lee 
McCoy’s very personal narrative in 
August (“Remix and Mix”) about a 
crisis in his life brought on by the 
death of his woman friend. Lee had 
sat by her stricken sickbed for many 
days before her death. 

Ben Stockwell’s name is one we 
see on a series of well-written and 
detailed reports on such issues as 
3CDC and Washington Park, and I 
loved Ben’s severe critique (for August 
31) of a new NBC reality show about 
the glories of war, “Stars Earn Stripes.” 
One of the celebrity contestants was so 
enthralled with the feats of the soldiers 
on the show that he said, “I can’t wait 
to fire a real gun, with real bullets!” 

No reference at all, as Ben points out, 
to the consequences of the wars being 
glorified in this way. I expect we’ll 
see more good stories from Ben. He’s 
active in movements for change and 


graduated recently from U. C. 

Bob Turansky, who teaches 
history at Seven Hills and is on the 
Work and Wages Committee of 
Occupy, gave us an incisive summary 
of what has happened over the years 
to the minimum wage — there’s 
nothing much left of it! A story about 
another local Occupier, Dan La Botz, 
describes Dan’s struggle in the courts 
to contest his exclusion from the 
senatorial debates of four years ago. A 
U. S. District Court has ruled in Dan’s 
case that candidates must at least be 
provided, beforehand, with the criteria 
for debate participants. I’m sure 
we won’t have seen Jill Stein in the 
presidential debate of October 3, but I 
wonder if she has made any use of the 
La Botz decision. Candidates like Dan 
La Botz give of themselves in long, 
hard, daily endeavors to make their 
voices heard. I regard them as heroes 
in the struggle for the free public 
discourse that might help us change 
the country. 

I’m sure Jim Luken’s Meet Ups 
are always popular with readers. It 
was good to read recently about 


Carmen Jackson, who lives at Anna 
Louise Inn and works the night shift 
at a nursing home — but isn’t worthy, 
it seems, of being the neighbor of 
Western and Southern in Lytle Park. 
Jim is a respected journalist of long 
standing, but he writes for Streetvibes 
as a volunteer, as brigades of writers 
have done over the years. 

I hope buyers and subscribers 
will read the new paper cover to cover 
and share it all over town! Our street 
papers tell us not only about poverty 
and homelessness, but about the root 
causes of poverty and homelessness, 
and help us map out the struggles we 
must wage to provide every citizen 
with a place to live and a job, with 
healthcare and all the rest — in short, 
to usher in all the changes we need in 
our whole rapacious economic system. 
Streetvibes covers the understrata of 
Cincinnati — and even the overstrata 
— in a way nothing else does. ## 

Martha Stephens is a writer and 
retired university teacher. She 
can be reached at stephem@ 
ucmaiLuc.edu. 
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Pre-Occupied with Changing the World 



Occupiers mark the I year anniversary of Occupy Cincinnati with a march and 
general assembly in Piatt Park. Photo: Justin Jeffre 


t JIM LUKEN 

Contributing UJriter 

N ot long after Occupy Wall 
Street activists set up their 
tents in Lower Manhattan 
(Sept. 17, 2012), I was 
heading for Chicago. After a few 
weeks of the Zucotti Park occupation, 
news of this radical, new form of 
protest was seeping out of the major 
media, but flooding the blogosphere, 
until finally this new reality forced its 
way into the consciousness of most 
Americans, and of much of the rest of 
the world. Occupy had created some 
major waves...if not a tsunami. 

I participated in a number of 
exciting Occupy Chicago events, 
but couldn’t wait to get back to 
Cincinnati, where—as I read online— 
things were beginning to crackle with 
intensity. As an activist for 40 years, I 
knew instinctively that this “Occupy” 
thing had the potential to be life¬ 
changing and world-changing. 

I arrived back home the day of the 
first major arrests at Piatt Park, which 
occurred not long after midnight on 
October the 17th, and a few hours 
before the cops took down the tents. 
Even those of us who stood on the 
sidewalks chanting our support for 
the arrestees, were electrified by the 
solidarity, love, and empowerment we 
felt during the hours of the arrests. 

A year has passed since Occupy 
Cincinnati’s first big rally at Lytle 
Park (Oct 8, 2012). The famous 
“people’s mic” has gone all but 
silent. Many Occupiers have become 
disillusioned, some even bitter. But 
others feel that the movement—like 
the mythical phoenix—will be born 
again out of the ashes of this first 
great push, against those who would 
own us and steal our democracy. 

In this article, four key Occupy 
participants voice the thoughts 
andfeelings of hundreds of 
others in our town, who have 
pinned our hopes on the dream 
of a cultural and political 
revolution. 

Jennifer Kinsley, co-counsel 
attorney, represented Occupy 
Cincinnati and hundreds of 
individuals who were arrested and 
cited: “It’s something I reflect on 


often. I’m not sure I have settled 
the issue in my own mind. It was a 
rare opportunity to represent people 
whose views I am in full agreement 
with. [Because] I too believe the 
message of the 99%. [But] hands 
down, it was the most stressful 
case of my legal career. I know I 
will never experience something 
like that again, something as 
rewarding and time consuming, 
as all-encompassing, and as all- 
important. It felt like for months on 
end we [attorneys] worked on this 
24 hours a day. The worst thing was 
not sleeping. 

I hope that we [the lawyers] 
made a difference. Sometimes I 
question whether it was worth it. 

I mean we fought so hard for that 
park [Piatt]. After we won the 
right to occupy a part of the park 
[through the night], I went there 
early in the day, alone. I remember 
getting tears in my eyes over those 
signs [several signs reading: “Area 
near statue open 24 hours a day”] 
There was such hope for that park. 
Now, nobody uses it. For me those 
signs symbolize a whole lot more. It’s 
sort of like a bitter-sweet victory.” 

Dorsey Stebbins, retired Lutheran 
minister and long-time activist: 
“When I first came to the Occupy 
“General Assembly” meetings, I saw 
something that I had never seen 
before: the fact that there was so 
much respect for each person, and 
lots of diversity. Everyone had a 
voice. It was the first time I had seen 
[poor] African Americans involved 
with whites. The meetings were 
generally moderated by someone who 
could take care of the situation when 
problems [unruliness, etc.] arose. Of 
course, I loved the commitment to 
non-violence. 

The most painful thing for me 
was the fact of the disappearance of 
people, after seeing the commitment 
that so many of them had to the 
cause. It seemed that a number of 
people involved lacked the maturity 
to handle personality conflicts. [But] I 
think that the vision is strong enough 
to survive; I anticipate that this 
[Occupy] can happen again. 

Harriet Mathey is a freelance 
videographer. Recently, as Occupy 


Cincinnati came into full swing, 
she returned to Cincinnati from 
California. Her thoughts, in terms 
of this article, came by way of an 
e-mail: “Occupy Cincy was a brilliant 
uprising/movement of Town, Gown 
and Others, which at one point, 
confronted local officials and a 
judicial system which were handling 
their parts well. There were good 
actors and actions which the media 
mostly covered. 

The [Occupy] group shone a light 
on the housing foreclosure problem, 
The American Education Council’s 
[ALEC] hidden grip, Western and 
Southern’s effort to take over the 
Anna Louise Inn, the Citizen’s United 
hoax. And it has taken a stand against 
fracking. 

Occupy Cincy held together as 
a group through the winter, but in 
spring was derailed by a few guys 
repeatedly insisting [that] attention 
be paid to their unique visions. I 
fomented a book club to restore 
calm by reading member’s treatises, 
but that didn’t help. Ad hoc action¬ 
planning gatherings occur now, 
which may be less vulnerable to the 
vociferous.” 

Fariba Nourian is a 29 year-old, 


Iranian-American anti-war activist. 
She works as a chemist: “The Occupy 
movement was the most exciting 
thing in my activist life. On the first 
day, it [Occupy Cincinnati] was 
exciting and invigorating. I was happy 
to see all the numbers and diversity 
of people. Everyone seemed in tune 
with the theme. It was cool to see that 
we could all come together with the 
message that we needed to defend our 
democracy against corporations and 
money. 

The people [Wall Street and the 
war industry] who had caused the 
Occupy movement had also caused 
us to go to war. The same reasoning 
that forced us into Iraq was [is] 
pushing us toward war with Iran. 
Occupy had brought me to the place 
of understanding that the [peoples’] 
struggle was the same here as there. It 
made the connection that war is about 
profiting for the rich corporations 
and the elites, and about suffering for 
everyone else. 

[Now] the excitement is gone. 

The people are mostly gone. To 
me, it seems to have pretty much 
disappeared. But the problems 
persist. We’re no longer working 
together to address them. So it’s 
super-sad.” 


Rev. Jesse Jackson at the 
Rockdale Baptist Church 

t 


JUSTIN JEFFRE 

Streetvibes Editor 


On October 9th Rev. Jessie 
Jackson spoke at the Rockdale church 
in Avondale. The civil rights leader 
spoke about voter suppression. He said 
it is important for people to vote early 
because it helps prevent problems that 
can occur. 

Jackson said, “Voter suppression 
has always been with us in this country 
throughout our history. For two and a 
half centuries you couldn’t vote because 
of race and gender.” According to 
Jackson Citizen’s United is nullifying 
honest elections and many of the 
problems that occurred in Ohio during 
the 2004 election haven’t been properly 
addressed. 


“In 2004 you had wet people 
standing in lines and dry machines 
sitting in a warehouse,” he said. 
According to Jackson it was “an 
abomination and a sin to democracy”. 
He continued, “In Ohio you have a 
million people taken off of the voter 
rolls. The fraud was causing fraud by 
purging and taking people off of the 
voter rolls. If that would have happened 
in South Africa we would have decried 
it as corruption.” 

Jackson says that early voting is 
better than absentee voting. “It gives 
voters more time to see if there are any 
problems with their registration,” he 
said. Jackson also spoke at Cincinnati 
State in Clifton. The event was hosted 
by the Baptist Ministers Conference 
and Think Progress. 



Reverend Jesse Jackson speaking about voter suppression Oct 9th in 
Cincinnati. Photo: Justin Jeffre 
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COMPANY 

719 Race Street I Cincinnati, OH 45202 


October 20 to November II, 2012 


Go Online or Call for Tickets 

513.381.BARD ( 2273 ) 

www. cincyshakes. com 


www.herocredits.com 



INTRODUCED 9/11/2011 


"Cincinnati's first and only home buying or selling credits for the 
Military, First Responders, and their immediate families." 



Put up to $ 3 , 200 * back into your pocket 
when you use HeroCredits.com to buy or sell your home. 


50% off houses to qualified owner-occupants. This alone could save 
you many thousands of dollars. Learn how to take advantage of these savings NOW! 


Michael Painter, Team Leader 


Go to Website: www.herocredits.com 


Michael Painter 
Star One Realtors 
513.348.7999 — 513.474.9100 

EQUAL HOUSWG 
OPPORTUNITY 
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CLEG'S CORNER 

Q: WHAT KIND OF SHOES CAN YOU DRAW 
PICTURES WITH AND STILL RUN IN? 

A: THEY'RE CALLED SKETCHERS! 



Write for Streetvibes 

Donate your 
talents to helping 
the homeless 
and reporting 
social justice 


Email streetvibes@cincihomeless.org 
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Across 

I. Seed case 
4. Animal foot 
7. Charts 

II. Halo 

12. Six-sided figure 

13. Wide open 
15. Head teacher 

17. Pass along 

18. Perceive 

19. Frozen spear 

21. Consumed 

22. Long fish 

23. Lecture 

24. Engrossed 

27. Scarlet 

28. Severe experience 
30. Fiend 


33. Particle 
36. Ambit 

38. Ode 

39. Female sheep 

40. Arm bone 

41. Claw 

43. Transmitted 

45. Leak slowly 

46. Find 
48. Wonder 

50. Vote against 

51. Remedy 

53. Armed conflict 
56. Country, initially 
58. Farm 

60. The night before 

61. Regenerate 
64. Origin 



STREETVIBES CROSSWORD PUZZLE #002 From: puzzlechoice.com 



66. Mother-of-pearl 

10. Petty quarrel 

42. Mesh 

67. Oaf 

11. Part of a church 

44. Objective 

68. Legal document 

12. Noisy insect 

47. Sprocket 

69. Scan 

14. Optic 

49. Cry 

70. Allow 

16. Make reference to 

51. Small boat 

71. Uneven 

20. Stray 

52. Not trimmed 

Down 

25. Fuss 

53. Uncanny 

1. Blended food 

26. Examine closely 

54. Obviate 

2. Type of window 

27. Distant 

55. Let for money 

3. Grade in judo or 

28. Portent 

56. Large vase 

karate 

4. Student 

5. By surprise 

6. In good health 

7. Spoil 

8. Mature 

9. Acceptable to the 
taste 

29. Row 

20. Choose. for 

31. Prod 

32. Pertinence 

34. Trial 

35. Be indebted to 

37. Strike lightly 

57. Scorch 

59. Small stream 

62. Epoch 

63. Married 

65. Deuce 
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Shelter: Women and Children 

Central Access Point 
Bethany House 

1841 Fakmount Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45214 

Grace Place Catholic Worker House 681-2365 
6037 Cary Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45224 

Salvation Army 

131 E. 12th Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 

YWCA Battered Women’s Shelter 872-9259 


381-SAFE 
557-2873 


762-5660 


Shelter: Men 

City Gospel Mission 

1419 Elm Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 

Justice Watch 

St. Fran/St. Joe Catholic Work. House 

1437 Walnut Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 

Mt. Airy Shelter 

Shelter: Both 

Anthony House (Youth) 

2728 Glendora Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45209 


241-5525 

241-0490 

381-4941 

661-4620 


961-4080 


Churches Active in Northside 

4230 Hamilton Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45223 
FreeStore/FoodBank 

112 E. Liberty Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Madisonville Ed & Assistance Center 
4600 Erie Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45227 
Serves area codes: 45226,45227, 45208,45209 
St. Vincent de Paul 

1125 Bank Street, Cinti, Ohio 45214 

Treatment: Men 

Charlie’s 3/4 House 

2121 Vine Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 

Prospect House 

682 Hawthorne Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45205 

Starting Over 


Treatment: Women 

First Step Home 

2203 Fulton, Cinti, Ohio 45206 

Treatment: Both 


591-2246 

241-1064 

271-5501 

562-8841 


784-1853 

921-1613 

961-2256 


961-4663 


5 E. Liberty St. Cinti, Ohio 45202 

Health Resource Center 357-4602 

Homeless Mobile Health Van 352-2902 

McMicken Dental Clinic 352-6363 

40 E. McMicken Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Mental Health Access Point 558-8888 

Mercy Franciscan at St. John 981-5800 

1800 Logan St. Cinti, Ohio 45202 
NAMI of Hamilton County 458-6670 

PATH Outreach 977-4489 

Other Resources 

Center Independent Living Options 241-2600 
Emmanuel Community Center 241-2563 

1308 Race St. Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Peaslee Neighborhood Center 
214 E. 14th St. Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Franciscan Haircuts from the Heart 381-0111 
1800 Logan St. Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Goodwill industries 
Healing Connections 
Mary Magdalen House 

1223 Main St. Cinti, Ohio 45202 


621-5514 


771-4800 

751-0600 

721-4811 


Caracole (HIV/AIDS) 

761-1480 



People Working Cooperatively 

351-7921 

1821 Summit Road, Cinti, Ohio 45237 


AA Hotline 

351-0422 

The Caring Place 

631-1114 

Drop Inn Center 

721-0643 

CCAT 

381-6672 

United Way 

211 

217 W 12th Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 


830 Ezzard Charles Dr. Cinti, Ohio 45214 


Women Helping Women 

977-5541 

Interfaith Hospitality Network 

471-1100 

Joseph House (Veterans) 241-2965 


Off The Streets 

421-5211 

Lighthouse Youth Center (Youth) 

221-3350 

1522 Republic Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 




3330 Jefferson, Cinti, Ohio 45220 


Hamilton County ADAS Board 

946-4888 

Hamilton / Middletown 




Recovery Health Access Center 

281-7422 



Housing: 


Sober Living 

681-0324 

St. Raephaels 

863-3184 



Talbert House 

641-4300 

Salvation Army 

863-1445 

CMHA 

721-4580 



Serenity House Day Center 

422-8555 

Excel Development 

632-7149 

Advocacy 


Open Door Pantry 

868-3276 

OTR Community Housing 

381-1171 





114 W 14th Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 


Catholic Social Action 

421-3131 

Northern Kentucky 


Tender Mercies 

721-8666 

Community Action Agency 

569-1840 



27 W 12th Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 


Contact Center 

381-4242 

Brighton Center 

859-491-8303 

Tom Geiger House 

961-4555 

1227 Vine Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 


799 Ann St. Newport, KY 


Dana Transitional Bridge Services 

751-0643 

Franciscan JPIC 721 -4700 


ECHO/Hosea House 

859-261-5857 

Volunteers of America 

381-1954 

Gr. Cinti Coalition for the Homeless 421-7803 


Fairhaven Resuce Mission 859-491-1027 

Anna Louise Inn 

421-5211 

117 E. 12th Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 


Homeward Bound Youth 859-581-1 111 

Cincinnati Union Bethel 

768-6907 

Intercommunity Justice & Peace Cr. 579-8547 


Mathews House 

859-261-8009 

300 Lytle Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 


Legal Aid Society 241-9400 


Homeless & Housing Coalition 

859-727-0926 

Food/ Clothing 


Ohio Justice & Policy Center 

421-1108 

Parish Kitchen 

859-581-7745 



Faces Without Places 

363-3300 

Pike St. Clinic 

859-291-9321 

Lord’s Pantry 

621-5300 

Stop AIDS 

421-2437 

Transitions, Inc 

859-491-4435 

OTR/Walnut Hills Kitchen & Pantry 961-1983 



Welcome House of NKY 

859-431-8717 

OTR: 1620 Vine Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 

Health 


205 West Pike Street, Covington, KY 41011 

Walnut Hills: 2631 Gilbert, Cinti, Ohio 45206 



Women’s Crisis Center 

859-491-3335 

Our Daily Bread 

621-6364 

Center for Respite Care 

621-1868 

VA Domiciliary 

859-559-5011 

1730 Race Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 


3550 Washington Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45229 


VA Homeless 

859-572-6226 

St. Francis Soup Kitchen 

535-2719 

Crossroad Health Center 

381-2247 





TREETlflBES 

ubscription Purchase 


□$90 26 issues and 



a $50 donation 


□60 26 issues and 


a $20 donation 


NAME. 


ADDRESS, 
CITY_ 


STATE. 


ZIP. 



RentClifton.com 


1&2 BEDROOM APARTMENTS 


Please make check payable to Greater Cincinnati Coalition for the Homeless. Mail to 117 L 12th St. Cinci, OH 45202 


2010 Taste Of Cincinnati Winner 
Best of Taste Entree 
^ “Chicago Gyro’s” Greek Pizza ^ 


Come visit us in Clifton! 

Award Winning Food! 
Great Beer Selection! 
Karaoke • Live Music 
Catch All The UC Action! 
New Patio • Free Parking 



205 W. McMillan Street 


pi^ 

Cincinnati. OH 45219 • 513.241.MACS 


W861-9037M 


Compliments of 


Judge Mark Painter 


United Nations Appeals Tribunal 2009-2012 
Ohio Court of Appeals 1995-2009 
Hamilton County Municipal Court 1982-1995 

Judging strictly on merit 
for 30 years 

www.judgepainter.org 
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COPE OF CONPUCT 

All Streetvibes Distributors must abide by 
the following rules. They are made aware 
that any infraction of the rules may result 
in suspension of their privilege to distribute 
Streetvibes and possible termination from the 
program. 

Streetvibes will be distributed for a dollar fifty 
($1.50). Distributors agree not to ask for more 
than $1.50 or solicit donations for Streetvibes 
by any other means. If a customer donates 
more than $1.50 for a paper, distributors are 
allowed to keep the donation. 

Distributors only purchase papers from 
the Homeless Coalition. Each paper can be 
purchased for a cost of 50 cents. Distributors 
must show their badge when buying papers. 

Distributors will never buy papers from and/ 
or distribute papers to other distributors. 

Distributors agree to treat all others - 
customers, staff, and other distributors - 
respectfully. Distributors will not use abusive 
language or force someone to buy a paper. 
Distributors will not give a “hard sell” or be 
aggressive. Distributors will not continue to 
ask someone if they want a Streetvibes after 
they have verbally or non-verbally said no and 
they will not make someone feel threatened. 

Distributors will not panhandle while 
distributing Streetvibes. 

Distributors agree to stay off private property 
when distributing Streetvibes. Distributors 
will not distribute Streetvibes door to door. 

Distributors will not stand in front of 
doorways, walkways, crosswalks or parking 
meters nor will I impede traffic or sit down 
while distributing Streetvibes. 

Distributors understand they are not 
employees of Streetvibes or the Homeless 
Coalition but a contract worker responsible 
for their own well-being and income. 

Distributors agree not to distribute additional 
goods or products when distributing 
Streetvibes. 

Distributors will not distribute Streetvibes or 
purchase Streetvibes under the influence of 
drugs or alcohol. 

There are no territories among distributors. 
However, distributors must respect the space 
of other distributors, particularly the space of 
distributors who have been at a spot longer. 

It is unacceptable for any distributor to 
persuade or ask customers not to purchase 
Streetvibes from other distributors. Coercion 
will not be tolerated. If a customer prefers to 
purchase from certain distributors that is up 
to them. 

Distributors will not deceive the public by 
saying they are collecting for a nonprofit 
charity or collecting for the “homeless” in 
general. Distributors will be honest in stating 
that all the profits from the sale of Streetvibes 
go to the distributor. Distributors will only 
use the word “donation” when referring to 
themselves, not the Coalition. 

There are special rules for distributing at 
Findlay Market. Only distributors with 
approval may distribute at Findlay Market at a 
time. Other rules as established by Streetvibes 
and Findlay Market. 

Distributors will attend monthly meetings. 
Monthly meetings occur every 4 weeks on 
Fridays at lPM, (dates are posted in the lobby) 
these meetings are mandatory. Anyone who 
cannot make the meeting must talk with the 
Distributor Program Coordinator, before 
distributing Streetvibes for that month. Ten 
papers will be given to those who attend the 
meeting. 

It is the responsibility of each distributor 
to police fellow distributors or former 
distributors. Distributors will report violators 
of the rules to the Homeless Coalition. The 
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THE VOICE OF THE STREET...UNSILENCEP 




iTVIBES IS DIS JBUTEDBY VIDUALSWHOI ETHEP FOP >0 CENTS PER COPY AND 

SELL IT FOR A $ 1.50 DONATION, KEi PROFIT THEY HAV IED. BECOMING A DISTRIBUTO IS 

A GREAT WAY FOR INDIVIDUALS WHO ARE FINANCIALLY POOR TO GET BACK ON (OR STAY ON) THS: FEET. 

PR06 TOVIDES SI PLEMENTAL INCOME FOR THOSE UNABLE TO SECL EOTF yIPLOYMENT. 
MONEY EARNED HELPS MEET BASIC HOUSING. FOOD AND HEALTH CARE NEEDS. THE PROGRAM IS A HAND 
FOf !0PLE WHO A : OFTEN IN A PLACE OF GETTING ONLY A HAND OUT Of VEN NO HAND AT ALL. 
ALL DIS1 IBUTO \K A BADGE AND CAN BE FOUND SELLING THE PAP N DOWNTOWN CINCINNATI. 
CLIFTON, NORTHERN KENTUCKY AND AREA CHURCHES. 


CURRENT DISTRIBUTORS 


ASSES 
AYENAW 
SINCE 2012 


BERTA 
LAMBERT 
SINCE 1997 




BRANDON 
NELSON 
SINCE4/200B 


CLEO 

WOMBLES 
SINCE 10/2003 


CRANDALL 

COBB 

SINCE 2004 


GRADY 

COOK 

SINCE 2/2002 


DEBORAH 
POINDEXTER 
SINCE 9/2012 


DIANE 

CUNNINGHAM 
SINCE 2007 


JAMES 
BROWN 
SINCE 3/200 


JAM! 

DAVIS 

SINCE B/2003 


JOHNNY 

KERNS 

SINCE 9/2012 


t m 


JIMMIE 
GIPSON 
SINCE 2001 


m * 


JON 

DARBY 

SINCE 2/2006 






KEITH 
EUTSEY 
SINCE 2/2011 


KENNETH 
STONITSCH 
SINCE 12/2007 


KIM 

GREEN 

SINCE 1/2010 


JOSEPHINE 
BASS i, ILLI 
SINCE 9/2006 


LARRY 

BROWN 

SINCE 10/2007 


JULIE 
WALKER 
SINCE6/2007 


LEE 

MCCOY 

SINCE 7/2009 




LEONARD 
JACKSON 
SINCE 2/2005 

m 


MARK ANTHONY 
SHEARS 
SINCE 12/2007 


MARY 
MUELLER 
SINCE 5/2005 


KAREN 
COLLETTE 
SINCE 7/2006 


RAESHAWN 
GIPSON 
SINCE 3/2009 


RA si 
JONES 

SINCE 10/2006 


JERRY 

DAVIS 

SINCE 5/2011 


RICHARD 
WIGGINS 
SINCE 2012 


RONNIE 

PHILLIPS 


SAMUEL 

JACKSON 


SINCE 10/2009 SINCE 10/2006 




TERRY 

NSON 

SINCE10/2006 


TIM 

NEUMANN 
NEW 7/2011 


TOMMY 
THOMPSON 
SINCE 2/2009 


WILLA 

JONES 

SINCE 1/2010 


W. KENNETH 
BUSSELL 
SINCE 10/2009 


WILLIAM 
BURDINE 
SINCE6/2009 




For questions or comments pertaining to the distributor program contact: 
Jeni Jenkins, Distributor Program Manager. 

Ph:513.421.7803 Ext. 14 jenijenkins@cincihomeless.org 





































































































